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LANDSCAPE ART 



By Fred Hovey Allen. 



IVifk original illiistratious by Henry Sandham. 




STUDY OF OXEN. 



Landscape is the only form of art of which mod- 
ern times can boast the discovery. Its appreciation 
is founded in an advanced period of civiUzation. The 
sense of human beauty, connected, as it is, with the 
most universal of passions, was probably developed 
long before the historical period, and so far as we have 
any information, was manifested in painting and sculpt- 
ure. Every splendor of beauty which the human form could take then found 
expression. The intellectuality of Apollo is manifested by the splendor of phys- 
ical development. The Farnese Hercules is magnificent as the exponent of form 
and strength, the Venus de Medici is an ineffable conception of womanly loveliness, 
and if the realization of strength, grace, and beauty is the one end and aim of art, 
then classic artists would seem to have made advancement impossible. 

But the sense of natural beauty, independent as it is of passion, was of far later 
birth and slower growth. 

In landscape there is beauty without coldness, there is passion without sin. It 
does not isolate itself from deep emotions, the tender sympathies of our lives. In 
it lies a power beyond that of the dramatist or painter of history. Through the 
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ALGONQflX. 



canvas we may look on Hero's speechless despair, but we are hopeful. AVe see the 
rage of Hotspur, but we are not angry ; we can recognize Othello's doubt, but we 
never disbelieved in the gentle Desdemona. But in landscape art the passions 
awakened are our own. We are not witnesses, we are actors. The memories which 
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rush upon us when looking on the 
happy autumn fields are not even 
the painter's at whose magic touch 
they come. They are our own. 
The clays which are no more were 
our days. The friends whose faces 
are hid from us are our friends — 

" Dear as remembered kisses after death." 

Among modern painters who 

have notably succeeded in this field 

is Henry Sandham. His landscape iZ- J^Z. 

art bears the characteristics of 

which we have spoken. Notably is this true of the '' Ferry-boat at Shelter Island." 

How the light shimmers through the tree-tops ! The furrowed land teeming 

with life, the straining figure of the 
rower, the ancient ferry-boat with 
its load, the flapping sail, having 
completed its work, swinging idly 
in the wind make a scene of natural 
beauty, that touches the wearied 
mind almost like ^' the benediction 
which follows after prayer." 

Water -color has in some re- 
spects a charm beyond that of oil. 
For expressing many of nature's 
truths, water-color has the advan- 
tage. Delicate effects are suggest- 
ed by a wash, when the same color in oil would be heavy, opaque, and depressing. 

With this subtler medium Mr. Sandham 

is fully at home. His work has vigor, 

purity, and tenderness. There is ex- 
treme light without harshness, brilliant 

color and pulsing sunshine with all the 

illusions of nature. '' The Algonquin " 

presents a bright example. The sinewy 

figure, superbly modelled, with every 

joint and muscle playing beneath his 

tawny skin, reveals a living machine of 

enduring power. The subtle tints of 

*' Haying-time " elude reproduction, as 

do those of " Mt. Desert, Frenchman's 

Bay." The distant mountains lift their 

purple heads into the silent air like 

piles of sun-filled mist over a change- 
ful sea. These water -colors possess 

the vigorous qualities of the artist, 

whose touch is full of genius. salut-madmaselle. 
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